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Part l-^ackground 

The Countiy 

Of all the less-developed countri^ in tlie world today which are 
striving to become modem states along the political, economic, social, 
and educational pattern of the West, Iran is historically one of (he 
most familiar. Tlie country forms a land bridge between Asia and 
^ Europe, a strategic position which throughout its history has brought 
it many disasters. It was long ov'eirun by foreign invaders— Greeks, 
Arabs, Moghuls— and in the present era the country as a sphere of 
influence has sustained many crises among clashing Western powers. 

Modern Iran is much smaller than the ancient Persian Empire 
which lay between the Oxus and the Indus to the east, and Macedonia 
to the west, and stretched from the desert of Algeria to the border of 
China. It now has an area of 628,000 square miles, about twice the 
size of Texas, or larger than France, England, and Germany com- 
bined. Located between the Caspian Sea, Persian Gulf, and Sea of 
Oman, it is bounded on the north by the Soviet IJnion, sliaring a 
frontier of over 1,000 miles; on the west by Iraq and Turkey; and on 
lh®^ttst by Afghanistan and Pakistan. 

The outstanding physical characteristic of the country is its aridity. 
The average annual rainfall is about 5 inches with the exception of 
the regions arqund the Caspian Sea, where it may exceed 60 inches. 
From ancient times people brought water to their fields by an in- 
geniously devised underground canal system often miles in length, 
called “Qanats.” Water has been a determining factor in the country’s 
settlement Most of the villages and towns are located near the fool 
of mountain slopes because of the availability of water from mountain 
streams. The climate varies with latitude and altitude and ranges 
from the severe winters of the highland (especially the northwest re- 
gion province of Azerbaijan) to the tropical heat of the Persian Gulf 
area. 

Economic Factors 

The majority of tlie Iranian people are peasant farmers. Lack of 
water, poor land, the tenure system, old methods and primitive im- 
plements, and poor sanitation, however, are all obstacles to the prog- 
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^ ™»<*e « >^t years 
agricultural conditiona For 
^ TT* instituted shortly after World 

Dro'vJSLnJ^f^ f stunulating and effective step towards the im- 

i i'® from the sale ot 

peasants are set aside by the govemmeUt 
for oUier dwelopment purposes benedcial to farmers. Such funds 
ha^rovided for the establishment of a Development Bank and Co- 

financial and technical assistance to 

si^r«Th':,^s^''''^ “•* 

imporUnt industry is the exploitation of oil 

^ Ffsh^J’IT*T“’" * • “** '™*'” ®“ P«‘rol«>u» prod- 

of its "'<* dorolopmenl 

thfpirih^‘“**p k dovolopment was approval by 

the ParUament in February 1949 of the Seven-Year Plan Welon 

^ 1^1 ^ devel(^ing agriculture, industry, and mining. A 

Jj™ ?r undertaken in 1947 had encountered difficulties because of 
the oil crisis which followed the British blockade of na 

® o»* industry. With the resolving of the oU crisis 

, a new Seven-Year Plan was st^fHed, and in 1955, three firms 

WiSrf'bvTrpi"“o (Ainorican, French, and German) were ap- 
^ ®'»““»“0'> •« undertake technical investim- 

W t re** “"P*"'*'™ of »ll social development pi^eS ' 
t ^ OrganixaUon has concentreted on (he tapC 
M^of coMunications and transportation, the modemixaUon of 

Ita of hydroelectric 

nothin T'^'^ “"P™’'®®”*' of communicaUon and Uans- 

roSdtTj nrotid’*'”^ T'" P»‘®"‘i*'iti««. and thus 

capacity to provide and support better educational opportuniUos. 

The People 

20,638, 000.» More than 98 percent 
Hebrew, Ch^!^, 
language of the country is Farsi, or 
Persian, on e of the Indo-European famUy of langua^ Sinoe% 

‘UNESCO. n#i»<V»»r»tor#«r»oo*l»#a. Pitfl,: ^t8». 
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invasion of the Arabs in the 7th century, a little -lees than hal/ the 
words in oonunon use are Arabic in ori^n. Lacking in technological 
expressions, in recent years the Persian language has borrowed from 
the West. Before World War II, under the late Riza Shah Palilavi, 
a serious attempt was made to ‘^purify” the language by eliminating 
.Vrabic and Western words, which ''resulted in the ci^ion of many 
now words, especially terms associated with political and military 
administration and education. 

According to the law, Persian must be taught in all schools of Iran, 
and almost al| its newspapers are in Persian. Persian dialects, such 
as Qilani, Idazanderani, and Persian-related languages spoken by 
Lars and the Bakhtiari tribesmen are almost incomprehensible to a 
Persian-speaking national. However, Persian is known one way or 
another by most of the other inhabitants. With the' improved facil- 
ities for transportation, communication, and travel, Ujo dialects are 
slowly giving way to the official language. 

In addition to Persian, a number of Turkic dialects, Arabic^ and 
a few other languages are spoken in Iran. In Azerbaijan in the 
northwest, the language is Turin, both written and spoken, and Turkio 
dialects are spoken by various tribes, including Turimen in the north- 
east and the Qashqa’i and Khamseh in the' south. About 4 million 
people in Iran speak these dialects. Some 2 million in Khuzistan and 
along the Persian Gulf area speak Arabic. * 

In general, Iranian society is made up of four classes: the great 
landowners; the Muslim clergy known as “Ulema”; traders, shop- 
keepers, laboreiu, aind artisans; and farmers or peasants. It is 
estunated that some 2 million Iranians are migratory or semisedentaiy 
nomadic tribes, widely distributed over the country. They are the 
Kurds, Lues, Bakhtiari, Qashqa’k/'Khamseh, Shahsevans, Arabs, and 
Baluchi. Other ethnic groups include Assyrians and Armenians 
live chiefly in northwestern Iran, and Jews, who have been in Iran 
since ancient times. / 


The Government 

a 

Iranian history has had alternating periods of brilliant conquest 
and overwhelming disaster, and in spite of the long continuous 
struggles,^ the country has boon able to preserve a rich culture that 
has omitributed a great deal to*world civilization. 

The government of Iran has been a constitutioqal monarchy since 
1906, with three branches ; legislative, executive, and judicial. Legis- 
lation is vested in a parliament composed of two chambers: the Na- ' 
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tl*® Semte or Upper 

ST^W ®®"siste ot 200 membere elected by 

r 2 yea^ roughly m proportion to the populatien. Each othniA 

»d f “ ArmcnianaXyri^, 

mAl^! representative. The Senate is composed oS 

for a ^ye^^,^ ^ P®opIe and half appointed by the Shah, 

“ ’‘“^®^ by^oShah or the King: his Cab 
tZ “ f«rS« is primarily r^^bk^m 

^tomntl (knsultotive Assembly.' Administration of L^er^ 
corned on by the King and the Cabinet, composed, Wte 
ttm Prime Mmister, of ministem for education, ccinomiVcmiS^ 
Iftbor^ agriculture, industry and mining lustice infArio?*^ w ^ 
municaaon, fomi^ affaiS, healunSd’^T 4ZUT 
msponable indmdnally and joinUy for the proper execution of the 
laws and the fulfillment of their respective duties. 
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Part ll-7£ducational Devefopments 

From time immemorial, education in Iran has emphasized the 
teaching of religion and ethica For almost 13 centuries the Zoroas- 
trian rehgion formed the nucleus of Iranian education. Building a 
strong body, speaking the truth, and perpetuating the Zoroastrian 
^ial motto, “Good thought^^gO^ words, and good deeds,” were the 
important principles. - 

/ In the middle of the seventh Century Iran was conquered by the 
Arabs, and Islam became the national religion. Those who mastered 
Arabic (the language of the Koran, the Moslem holy book) could 
teach and educate others. Education was still dominated by religion, 
and in fact, education came to be the monopoly of the Moslem clergy. 
Teaching subjects dealing with the Islamic code and the Shariah, the 
Sacred Law of Islam, was carried on in the Koranic schools. The 
elementary one-room school or Maktabs, and the theological semi- 
naries or Madrassehs, usually attached to Masjeds or mosques, were 
supported by wealthy charitable persons. Tlie elementary schools, 
which usually adjoined the Madrassehs, were in the hands of poorly 
prepared teachers who were graduates of the Madrassehs, and offered 
nothing more than instruction in a simple form of reading and writ- 
ing and a few principles of religion. 

Early European Influence 

The educational system of Iran has been profoundly influenced 
by religion, tradition, and the impact of different cultures, par- 
ticularly French. Early in the 19 th century, various cultural and 
other French missions sent to Iran assisted in the establishment of 
schools. The first Iranian institution, called Darul-Funun (Poly- 
technic), to be patterned after French schools in curriculum or- 
ganization was opened at Teheran in 1851 by the government. In 
1858 a group of 42 Iranian students was sent to Europe, mostly to 
France, to complete studies in medicine, engineering, political science, 
and astronomy. The highly cultured French missions, the French 
teachers, employed in higher institutions of leaniing (Darul-Funun) 
at Teheran, and other relations with the French all helped to 
the cultural influence of France in Iran. 
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B^mg with 1922, Tarious Iranian government ministeries each 
y^r sent approximately 100 selected and promising young meTto 
foreign coimtnes, mainly to Western Europe, to prepare them for 
^ “^jority of leaders in education and in 

educated in France 

' received Fren<* type education in Iran, and but few knew 

bo^ra^ and English. It is therefore easy to understand why the 
a^^tive oiganixation of Iranian education, schools, meUiod- 

textbooks, and even the laws and 

Cooperative U.S. Ptograms 

® J ^mcan missionaries, American philan- 
^ic^izations ^d foundations, and American techni<^ mis- 

M rapidly changing. English is now the leading formgn laniruace 
^e uro of audiovisual teaching aids in the schools has bwn sSped 

SSlnT*? industrial arts and manual training are 

found in t^ elementaiy schools. At the secondary levTemp^ 
18 on stimulating rtudents to observe and experiment Much has been 
aHl te^er-training programs, to revise the curriculum 

community and the individual 
rtud^ and to decentralise educational administration to some extent 

agricultural, has become 
m n important part of the educaripnal ^stem. 

^ ^vernment has participated with Iran*in a dumber of 
long-i^ge bilateral prograins, beginning in 1961, throu^ the In- 
teroa^^l Cooperation Administratimi, now the Agency % InUsma- 
rio^ Development (AID), and continuing to the^T Th^J. 
j»tives have to assist the Iranian Government m adiievine 
of both natural and human resources, to raise the stand* 
^ unliving through a stable economy, and tp expand and improve 
the to public education. U.S. assistance is largely provided in 
^om of advisory remces of American educators imd trohnical ex- 
perts to the Iranian Ministry of Education for programs in agricul- 

tui»l,mdustml, and business education, and nun^S^erfi^ * 

Administratfon and Organization of EducoHon 

Under the prmt constitution all educatimial activity in Inn is 
jtate prero^tive und is under the jurisdiction of the Ministiy of 
ucation. No school, public or private, may be establish fe Dan 
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I without the express authorization of the Ministiy of Education. Al- 
I though certain technical educational institutions are attached to other 
I ministries, their programs are subject to the approval of the Ministry 
of Education. Schools and training courses opened and conducted 
by provincial and municipal administrators are under the control of 
tlie Ministry, which also prescribes the buildings to serve as schools, 
libraries, and museums. 

School administration is related to the geographical and political 
subdivisions in Iran. The country is divided into Ostans (provinces) . 
In each Ostan there are several Shahrestans, or county-tjrpe dis- 
tricts. Each. Shahrestan is headed by a Farmandar, or governor. 
T^thin each Shahrestan there are Bakhshes (villages), and each is 
governed by Bakhshdars (village headmen). 

The educational administration is highly centralized, but there is a 
recent trend towards some decentralization. In previous years all 
schools received their orders from the Ministry of Education. Now 
Ihe educational director in a Shahrestan, or district, has administra- 
tive authority as allowed within the framework of laws and regula- 
tions coming from the Ministry of Education. The educational di- 
rector of the Shahrestan is administratively responsible to the Ostan 
Chief -of Education, but he may refer certain administrative matters 
directly to the Minister of, Education. The administrative organi- 
zation for Teheran, the capital city, is different. In Teheran each 
school principal is responsible to one of the district directors, who 
in turn is responsible to the education director for the Shahrestan. 
The following chart indicates the lines of administrative authority 
for education in Iran : 

Minister of Bdncatlon ' 

Ostan dtroTlnceV Chief of Bdocation 
Shahrestan (district ) Education Director 
Bakhsh (vlllafe) Cailef of Education ' 

Principal 

Teacher 

The Ministiy of Education 

The Minister of Education is a cabinet member approved by the 
- Shah on recommendation of the Prime Minis^ and by the S^ate 
and the Assembly. 

In addition to being responsible for the entire school system — ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher education — the Ministry of Education 
comprises departments of fine arts, endowment lands and properties, 
imd youth guidance and physical culture. The Minister of Education 
is assisted by a secretariat and four undersecretaries: (1) The Chmeral 
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and Parhamentory Under-Secretary, assisted by three directors-gen- 
al, m char^ of archaeology, archaeological museums, publications, 

T7V;!!f libraries; (2) the Permanent 
Under-Secretary, m cliarge of school health, budget, personnel, ac- 
counting and supply, building construction and maintenance, and 
sohwl inspection; (3) the Under-Secretary for Instruction in charge 

secondary, and higher education; train- 
hem for tribal, home and family, adult, and physical edu- 
^tion, educational research, examinations, and technical library; and 
( ) the Under-Secretary for Vocational Education in charge of in- 
dustrial, business, agricultural, and technical education. 

of js carried out solely by the Ministry 

nrov^i f tedinical matters as a rule are- submitted for ap- 

L Education. Tliis council, establish^ 

SL^ir^f appointed for a 4-year term: a 

^wl principal, a pr^ident of a higher institution of learning, t^ 

^hers, and five Iranian scholars. The Minister of Education is the 

chairman, and his under-secretary is an ex-officio member of the coun- 
legislative advisoiyr and 

The School Sysifem 

'■> t<«‘r types of schools: 

I.' ““"‘’■‘'7 schools, «nd higher institutions. The 

^ schools offer s 4-yeer end the town schools a 6-year elementaiy 
second No provision IS made by law for preschool education. The 

^n^^ schools are free, and offer a 6-year program which leads to 
university entrance. 

“ ‘'‘® Nindamental Law on Education 

™ W T “®P"'«»7, they were not 
tionTtn' •!*.* Pathament passed another compulsoiy educa- 

The “ i * *® ** Tears to attend school. 

^ iiTffli in'T'^- ^.11’ ’Within 10 years, but is still 

st,™ctio^ Mni"st™ rf ^rreUo'n to Srp^* f^'^^are et 

Pfiyate schools, md has subsidized 
y paying the salaries of their teachers and principals and a 
smal « for each class. Most private schools LSdtWof 

This, together wiuTtll" 

e Ministry, makes it possible for the schools to attract 
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better teachers and provide a better classroom environment than the 
public schools. As a result, many well-to-do nationals send their 
children to private schools. The Ministry also approves the appoint- 
ment of the principals and teachers in. these schools and generally 
regulates them. 

At the secondary level there are also semiprivate -schools estab- 
lished through the authority of the .Higher Counc'il of Education. 
The council decides if a locality caif support such a school and then 
determines the amount of student fees. The schools receive fees 
from students who can afford to pay, but must permit up to a third of 
their students to attend free of charge. The fees are used to pur- 
chase equipment for laboratories and shops^^diovisual aids, and 
books. The Ministry provides school buildin^^^l^ks, benches, and 
custodians. 

There are about 3,000,000 children of elementary school age in public 
and private schools in Iran. Of these, 464,450 girls and 967,176 
boys, a total of 1,431,626, are in the elementary schools. There are 
81,728 girls and 198,013 boys, a total of 279,741 students^ in the regular 
secondary schools, and 748 girls and 8,275 boys, a total of 9,023, in the 
vocational schools. * 

Philosophy of Education 

In the past 10 years the philosophy of ^ucation in. Iran has 
changed as the process of Westernization h^ been encouraged. Al- 
though the various foreign assistance missions in Iran generally are 
concerned with the economib, vocational, and technical development, 
they also influence ways of thinking. The earlier philosophy held 
that the aim .of education was solely to teach fundamental subjects 
centered around religious instruction. The objective of the present 
Ministry of Education is that education should train students to be- . 
come productive members of society. The change of philosophy has 
already had effect on training of teachers, on curriculum, on 
teaching methods, and on examinations. Ten years ago, the cur- 
riculum included a wide range of subjects, but in the past few years 
some have been discontinued and others simplified through a re- 
duction in the amount pfyteaching material utilized. New courses, 
such as home economics, hygiene, and vocational subjects, have been 
added. Previously, the aim of secondary schools was to prepare 
the student for the univei-sity ; now the Ministry of Education firmly 
believes that schools must prepare students b<^ for the university 
and for vocations in the community. 

‘Mlnittrj of Bdacation. R€pori on AeUpiiieO During iho Bohool Year 8nb« 

mltted bj tor. Karim FatemI, Delegate of the Oovernment of Iran to the XXIV Inter- 
national Coi^ertnce on Pnbllc Bdacatlon. IBB-UNB8CO* Genera, Jalj 1961. p. 7. 
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Pr«tchool Education 

Is”-’?" “ “ • P»rt of the free pubUe school 

2 «tem. The Mimstiy of Education has encouraged private kinder- 
by ptovijig a number of training classes for Idndetgatten 

and pnbl^mgimd distributing teaching aids. Xhe^ber 

f childrm attending kindergarten in 1959-60 was 16,326. The 

tTwvT ^ * preparatoiy class before the firet grade 

to which children under 7 years of age are adifaitted. 

Eloniontory Education 

m 6-^ el^entary course is free and compulsoiy by law for 
children from Ae ap of 7 years. Elementary schools are usually 
01 ^ 1 ^ so that all subjects are taught by one teacher, but ad^ 
ditioi^ t^hxng help may be avaUable, particularly for grades five 
Md SIX. ^ the plateau region of Iran the school year averages 200 
ITOda^^ ^ regions of the Persian Gulf area. 

The aim of element!^ education is to familiarize the child* with 
Islam and teach him skills and abilities necessary for adult life. The 

must provide for the intellectual, 
aesthetic, and physical growth of the child. 

follo^^^uSble*^”^^^ ^ elementary schools are shown in the 


TobU i> 


Program of Sftfdfot In Shmnnfary Sdtoof* 
[Hours per week, by year] 


Courses 


Persian.. 

Aritbinetio and geometry 

Heligious instruction. ... 

Physical exercise and songs 

History and geography.. 
Painting and handicraft. . . . . . 

Handwriting. ^ 

Songs. ”* 

Civics 

Natural science and sanitation. 


Total... 


Grades 


11 


24 


II 


15 

3 

6 

6 


III 


31 


11 

5 

6 
6 
2 
2 
2 


34 


IV 


.11 

5 

6 
6 
2 
2 
2 


34 


28 


VI 


8 

5 

3 
2 

4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


28 
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, Stcondary Education 

At one time a rtudent spent 8 years in secondary or high school, 
taking a govemment comprehensive examination to end the first cycle 
of his secondary education, which had a common curriculum for 
boys and girls. The next 3 years for boys and 2 years for girls con* 
stituted a second cycle of secondary training. Here the students 
decided their career and followed courses accordingly. They took 
final examinations in science, mathematics, or literature. 

Undor a plan which has been in effect for some time, the first 
government seccmdary school examination is taken after 6 years of 
secondary school The second and final secondary school examina- 
tion takes place at the end of the sixth year. Those who have ccnn- 
pleted the full 6 years and have obtained thmr certificate from the 
Mlnistty of Education are permitted to enter the University of 
Teheran. 

Fint oyoU , — ^The present objective of the first cycle of the second- 
ary school as ^endorsed by the Congress of Provincial Education 
Directors of 1960 is "... to discover and develop the aptitude of 
the students and guide them in choosing an occupation in line with 
the needs of the country and with their interests and aptitudes.*’ In 
1959 there were 21 separate subject fields in the first cycle, now com- 
bined under the new plan into 10 major areas: (1) Persian (Farsi), 
reading, grammer, dictation (spelling), comp6sition; (2) Arabic; 
(3) religion; (4) social science (history, geography, civics); (6) 
fcH«ign language (reading, dictation, conversation, coinposition) ; (6) 
mathematics (arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and drawing); (7) 
science (physics, chemistry, natural science, and hygiene); (8) fine 
arts (calligraphy, painting) ; (9) home economics for girls (fiunily 
relations, cooking, sewing, child care, interior dec 9 ;ration) ; (10) 
handicra^ and physical education for lx>ys. ^ * 

Second cycle.— The aim ol the second cycle as endorsed by the 
Congress of Provincial Educational Directors is "... to give further 
general knowledge to the students and prepare them for adihissi<m 
to university, or learning crafts and industries and to acquaint them 
with essentials of private enterprise.** The second <ycle is divided 
into two parts: general education and specialized education. When 
a student enters the second <yde he may specialize in one of four 
branches: home economics, mathematics, natural science, or liter- 
ature. (See tables 2-4.) A fifth branch, business, has been added. 
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Tafcto 4 timmmm mt U * ^ 

[Houra per week, by year] 


r 

Oourm 

Graded 

IV 

V 

VI 

CooUdb and feeding 

4 

5 

6 

Sewing, ete 

4 

6 

0 

Interior decoration and handwork.. 

2 

2 

4 

Family relatione.. 

1 

1 

1 

Mathematioe 

2 



Phyaies... 

4 

0 

0 

Cbrmiatry 

A 

0 

s 

0 

d 

Natural adenoe and health eduoatioo 

m 

3 

M 

2 

d 

2 

Feral (Peraian) 

3 

3 

s 

Foreipi lensaasB... 

4 

4 

4 

History, geographyi and dvica,.... 

3 

2 


Religion.. 

1 

1 


Phyaioal education 

1 

1 

i 

TotaL 

30 

30 

30 


I MIBM17 ct Bdaettioa, 7 U a w wi < tr> adml ltt0mlahmt. TMana, Ino, the MlnMiy o( 
190^ pi. 40 l 


Examincrtlont 

The 6xaminfttioD system in Iraniui schools has undsrgmie ssversl 
changes in the past few years. Previously^ two examinations were 
given during the year with a final examination at the end. The pro- 
motion from grade to grade was based on the result of the final 
examinati<XL 

Several years ago, examinations in grades one to four 
were abolished, and prcunotion in these grades was made automatic. 
Teachers and jparents are not in favor of this policy since they believe 
i exammations mrve to motivate both student and teacher, and there 
I is strong sentunent for returning to the former system. 

Two e x a mipa ti<ms are still pven during the year in fifth «md sixth 
gi^es, with one examination at the end of the year. The grades re- 
ceived on these exa min ations range from 0 to a possible 20. From 
10 to 25 percent of the students fail the examinati<ms. The student 
may repeat a grade only once; after a secmid failure he is dropped 
from the schooL 

At present, any student passing the sixth grade may proceed to a 
secondary school, if such school is available. Nearly all elementary 
nua—n — s 
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, j . ' at tiio enu or ino 

sixth grade is prepared by the Ostaii Chief of Education. The 

examinations at the end of the first, second, fourth, and fifth yeare 
m the secondary school are Drenniwl hir • 
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undertaken to develop Iran economically, socially, and culturally, and 
the government recognizes the country’s need for skilled and semi- 
skilled manpovrer. It. is for this purpose that various vocational 
agriculture and indurtriRl schools have been established. The Under- 
Sedretary for Vocational Education in the Ministiy of Education is 
in charge of industrial, agricultural, business, and technical education. 

In 1952, the rural elementary schools seldom extended beyond the 
fourth grade. A rural boy completing these studies could enroll in 
II rural sgricultural school for 3 years (grades 5-7) but this period 
of study was not reco^ized by the Ministry of Education. The 
student could only continue his education by repeating the fifth and 
sixth grades in an urban elementary school. The certificate received 
admitted the student to the first cycle of secondary school (grades 
7-9), followed by 2 years in a vocational agriculture training school, 
ending with the 11th grade. To become eligible for admission to 
Karaj, the only agricultural college in Iran, the student had to reenter 
the urban secondaiy school in order to complete the 12th grade. Only 
boys who had completed 6 years of urban elementaiy school wwe 
eligible for admission to a vocational industrial school, and there 
were only five such schools in the country. 

Teaching in vocational industrial and agricultural institutions was 
almost entirely by the lecture method. Textbooks were sca^, and 
students had to rely on note taking. Veiy little practical work was 
offered. Emphasis was on long lists of scientific names of plants, 
insects, and so forth, which the students memorized. Conditions in 
both schools were inadequate in instructional facilities and the type 
of training provided. In vocational industrial schools, only two 
trades were taught, carpentry and metal work, regardless of the needs 
of industry in the community. 

Through the efforts of the U.S. Operations Mission in Iren and 
in cooperation with the Ministry of Education, a teacher-training 
program was undertaken in 1953 as a start in revising and extending 
vocational education. Ab the country’s condition and long-range 
needs were analyzed, a sixfold program was instituted: (1) for 
teacher-training; (2) extending -vocational education training tacil- 
ities to all levels of the school ^tem— elementary, secondaiy, and 
colleg^and to adults; (3) adapting and equipping existing 
facilities; (4) building and equipping new facilities; (6) developing 
textboolw and other teaching aids ; and ( 6) for realizing a new concept 
of vocational education. 

Under the teacher-training program, intensive summer courses 
of 6 to 8 weeks were provided for all vo^ional teachers. Emphasis 
was placed on the project and demonstration mrthods of teaching, 
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field tripe u . tMohing derice, 
end the deTelopment of youth oiguniietioiie. Some Tocationel tieiT 

w given ebo to ee many niral elementary echool teachere aa 
a^ department «ae MabUehed 

' WriSdiooL””***™' College and in the Tehecan Vocational Indus- 

" prorincee, now have vocational agriculture and 

-industrial echoole at the elementaiy and oecondaiy level The cur- 

at the ^dary level aims to train preepecUve faimera for 

“ » deeireble vocation, 
prepare worimre for related agricuitu*! occupations, devriop pio- 

‘ 4 “’ Objectivm the vocatioiial agricultural training 
^oole ut^ demonstration farms adjacent to the schools, fai^ 

we-third of the dare toe is devoted to technical agriLture, the 
ntntoder bemg divided between courses in education for tiaininc 
^erSjMd cultniri mibjeto Schools' now have thur own 
jbm i^ere methods are bemg introduced. Students cany on in- 

•"> eboiil 

naing their lUnde m demonstrating a form alriU as they were a few 

•nwoldYstemofloctureeandnotetaldngieenppleiianled 

by demonstretKHi and active student participation. 

^ vocational school according to 

U noed^ In 1060 there were 91 such schools, 10 for girb and ^for 

^ enroHment of 8,167-724 girls and 7,488 boys.* 
important are (1) the Technical 

rtitute at Aba^ formerly under the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, 
^ ^rganired in 1956 and now sponsored by the National Iranian 

S iSrPdl’ *2? the Teheran Institute of Technology, founded 
9 7 by the b^istry of Education. Both of these schools offer 
trainmg m professional and technical skills. 

Teacher Training 

‘To’""® «»“P'«<*d the Brst cycle 

of ^ndaiy school and k.yesrs of normal school training. There 
^ *5 no^ri s^ooU m Iran, 2S of which offer 2-y.s^^r^ 
prepTO elementary school teachers. TTie other noimal schools offer 
tuther l -year progrmae or short courses. Certificates to teach in 
elemental schools an awarded by the Uinister of Educatioii. To 

Macatloa ponforeaea. nB-mmeo. 0 «m^ JalMeMK*^ ^TDr. t Ktt«al to SaaiBitr 
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, — laiouiii^ UlO re- 

qairement to 4 jeaiw After his college work, . secondary- school 
wicher is licensed to teach m those subject fields in which he has 


years after graduation. The graduates of teacher training institu- 
tions are assigned by Uie Ministry of Education according to the need 
for tethers within each Ostan (province). The Ostan chief of 
education in turn assigns them to the Shahrestans (districts). 
Usually there are not enough teachers to meet tlie demands, and ax- 
|)orienced elemcnUry school teacliers are sometimes assigned to 
teach in the firrt cycle of the secondary schools, although they may 
not have a secondary school certificate. In a few villages, elementary 
school teachers have no more than 6 years of education. 

Secondary school teachers currently must teach at least 22 hours 
p« week, and elementary school teachers, a minimum of 28 hours. 
There are now 12,220 secondary school teachers in Iran-^ 706 
wom^ and 8,528 men. Of the 42,004 teachere in the elementary 
schools, 14,730 are women and 27,274 are men.* 

If— ..***®**^ teachers who have inadequate training, the 
Miiustry of Education has developed a series of in^rvice training 
cour^ conducted during the summer montlis under the direction 
of the Teacher-Training Department of the Ministry. In addition, 
the Muiistry has established intensive teacher education centers in 
the most important provincial cities, and the Teacher Education De- 
partment has prepared and distributed teaching aids and inanuals 
for their use. 

The Educational Conference for Rural Areas held at Tabriz ( April- 
May 1949), made recommendations stressing increased teacher-train- 
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ing and generally indicating the country’s needs and trends in teadier 
education. They proposed that 


. . . existing elementary and agricultoral normal schools be expanded to 
train greater numbers of teachers for village and tribal scboola in all 
province ; that additional teacher-training iiptitates and "otrof ii schools 
be established in areas having suflldent trained personnel ; 


. . . teachers sent to tribal schools be adequately informed on the life 
and customs in these areas ; 

. . . first priority should be the development and expiuislon of noilual 
schools for girls, inasmuch as village primary schools for girls are in urgent 
need of women teachers; students for these nonnal schools should be 
chosen from candidates living in villages so that they may become qualified 
to return and teach in these dr^; 


. . . the special 1-yeaV coui^ held at Tabriz for training secondary school 
graduate to be teachers, shown to be most eff^tlve, should be followed in 
all Ostans where adequate means exist for this training ; 

. . . existing cufficnlum of the Agricultural Normal school sho uld be re- 
▼Ifled to give greater attention to general education anlf'to the art of 
teaching; . . 


... normal school curricurums should include sociology and some activity of 
agricultural nature, methods of running a one-teacher school, and subjects 
on fundamental education. In sflecting candidates for normal schools, a 
system of proportional representation 8hould'ib!r carefully followed in all 
Ostans according to the extmit of their needs ; 

. . . connaelors should receive special training In guiding village teachers.* 

Higher Education 

The act establishing the University of Teheran was passed by 
Parliament on June 29, 1934, and on February 4, 1935, the late Shah 
Pahlavi laid the cornerstone of the university. All the other small 
coUeges or independent higher institutions in the capital soon became 
part of the University of Teheran. 

Other institutions of higher learning established in Iran in recent 
years include the University of Tabriz, founded in 1947, which has 
faculties of medicine pharmacy, agriculture, midwifery, and litera- 
ture; the University of Shiraz, founded in 1949, with faculties of 
medicine, a^culture, literature, hygiene, and the School of Nursing; 
the Univeraty of Meshed, founded in 1949, with faculties of medicine, 
letters, agriculture, and hygiene; the University of Isfahan, founded 
in 1949, with Acuities of medicine, phamuuy, and hygiene; th e Uni- 
vermty of Ahwaz, founded in 1955, wliidi has faculties of medicine 
and a^cultore; the Pahlavi University at Shiraz, founded in 1960, 
replacing the University of Shiraz as a provincial university; and the 
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Nati(md Uhivereily of Iran at Teheran, founded in 1961 as a private 
institution of higher learning. 

In the 1960-61 school year, the post-secondary enrollment in lian 
was almost ^,000. Of this number, 14,422 students were enrolled at 
tlie University of Teheran in its main establishment and its «fflli «i»a d 
schoola Enrollment in all provincial universities was 5,393. Some 
15,167 Iranian students were studying abroad during the same school 
year.^ 


Univebsiit op Tehehak 


At the time of its inception, the University of Teheran consisted 
of six faculties or colleges: 

Facdltp of Letter*; Philosopliv and Edacatlon (Artsl 
Faculty of Medldne with Its components 
FScnlty of Law, Political Science and Economics 
Facnlty of Natnral Science and Mathmnatics 
Faculty of Theology 
Facnlty of Technology (Engineering) 

Sinre 1934 several new faculties or colleges have been established- 
faculties of pharmacy, dentistry, agriculture, fine arts, and veterinary 
medicine, and the National Teachers College. In addition, the In- 
stitute of Administrative Affairs in the Faculty of Law was created 
under a contract signed in 1954 between the International Cooperation 
Administration (AID) and the University of Southern California, 
and was formally opened in 1955. Recently, an Institute of Foreign 
Linguages was. established within the Faculty of Literature. 

The Univ^^sity of Teheran is a national umvermty operating under 
laws enacted by Parliament and financed by the Government. It ti as 
full control over its ad mini strative, financial, and academic operations. 
For baric changes such as the addition of faculties (colleges) or the 
separation of established faculties from the University, approval of 
the Parliament is ^uired. Each of the faculties is independent in 
matters regarding its administration, educational policies, admission 
of riudents, and curricular development. They maintain their own 
registration offices and libraries, and in general operate as autonomous 
units. 


The a^nistration of the University is vested in its chancellor, who 
is aided in all matters by the University Senate (Council) . The chan- 
cellor is chosen from three candidates, elected by the University Sen- 
ate, whose names are submitted to th^ Minister of Education. He in 
turn r^mmends onei of these to the Shah for appointment by an 
Imperial Decree for a term of 3 years. The University Senate is 


of Bdaeotton. S«forf os AeUvUte$ Dmrkig the Behool Tear 
eea^ to tbe LRJB. UNESCO, Tweaty-foorth Educational Confer«nc& 
p* a f 


lUe-tt. px*. 
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compos^ of the deans of all the faculties and two additional represent- 
atives elated by the respective faculty (college) councils. Each fac- 
ulty council elects its own dean for a term of 3 years. 

_ The chanwUor, in consultation with the University Senate, prepares 
the^iversity budget which is presented to Parliament by the Minister 
of Education. The university is free to use all funds in accordance 
^th Its internal policy and the regulations enacted by the University 
• * ■ , faculties may use appropriated funds accord- 

1 ^ to the decisions reached by tlie Faculty Senate and under its 
admmistration. 


UNIVEBSnr STAFF 

By law, the academic stoff of the university is divided into three 

carries: professors, senior lecturers, and lecturers. Professors may 

not be less than 30 years of age and must have a doctorate degree or 
Its equivalent. Each professor heads the department in which he 
i8^hm| A professorship can be awarded only if a vacancy is 
created. The candidate must have served at least 6 consecutive yirs 
as a senior lecturer, and have shown ability in his special field. He 
m^t also have the approval of the University Senate. 

a ^ 25 years of age and must have 

a aoctp^ degree or its equivalent in the subject which they are to 

through competitive examination, and are 
appomted lyr the dean of the faculty concerned, with the approval of 
Ac chancellor. I^tmrs must possess at least a licentiate degree 

and have at least 6 years of teaching experienro in 
the fifth and sixth grades of the secondary school. 

^ Candida^ for M>pointment as lecturers are examined by a 
^ professors: the professor of the department 

*»■>> 

*5“ »>«> “dud. persons with 

ir f ?? professor, lecturer, practical expert, interpreter, 

or assistant, aU of whom are employed on a temporary baJa 

FAOUMT OF LEITEBS, PHILOSOPHT AND EDUCATION (ARTO) 

. f ®“ the l»»i» of completion of 

a 6-year secondary pro^ ahd passing necessary final examinations. 
« th^aro inora applicants tten places available, the required num- 
^of students w select^ through a competitive examinatitm on the 
school level m Persian, Arabic, and a foreign language, 
m em™ of rtudy m this faculty extend over a period of 3 
years and lead to the degree of licentiate. Graduates of other facul- 
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ties who desire to join this faculty must complete its 3 year course. 
It has six departments: Persian Hterature, archaeology, history and 
geography, pedagogy, philosophy of education, and philosophy. 

A course for a d<^rate degree in Persian language and literature, 
to last 2 years minimum and 6 years maximum, has been agfiiMiffhed 
for those who have obtained a degree of licentiate in this field from 
the faulty. In order to receive a doctor’s degree, candidates must 
submit theses and obtain 10 certificates. Certificates are required of 
all doctorate candidates m these four fields: (1) history of literature 
and Persian texts; (2) stylistic studies and the rules of the Persian 
language; (3) Arabic (grammar, ^tax, and research in literary 
texts) ; and (4) Persian. 

The remaining six certificates may be submitted iD any academic 
year, and may be selected from the following subjects: ancient Persian 
(language and literature) ; Pahlavi dialect and its literature; Avesta’s 
dialect ^d its literature; research in local dialects and idioms of Iran; 
Sanskrit; history of Persian and Arabic literatures; literary criti- 
cism; history of Sufism and its influence on Persian literature; re- 
search in Persian grammar; a European language and its literature 
(French, English, German, or Russian) ; an Asiatic language (Turk- 
kish, Urdu, or Armenian) ; fundamentals and rules of Arabic litera- 
ture; ancient culture. 

In addition to its departments, the faculty operates three institutes : 
(1) the Institute of Foreign Language provides courses on both a 
de^ Md non-degree l»sis for students enrolled in any school of the 
university, and for individuals interested in language but not regis- 
ter^ in the university; ( 2 ) the Institute for Foreign Students offers 
training for foreign students who wish to specialize in the language 
and culture of Iran; (3) the Institute of Social Research which is 
not in full operation, will offer both undergraduate and graduate 
work in the social sciences. 

FACULTT OP MEDICINE, PHABMACT, AND DENTISTRT 

The Faculty of Medicine, the oldest postsecondaiy school in Iran, 
was established in 1850. It includes the schools of medicine, 
pharmacy, ai^ dentistry. To matriculate in the Faculty of Medicine, 
students must bold a secondary school (natural science section) 
certificate of the Mmistiy of Education. Certificates from foreign 
secondary schools may be accepted if validated by the Iranian Higher 
Council of Education. Qualified Doctors' of Dentistry may be ad- 
mitted to the second class of the School of Medicine if they pass the 
examinatiim of the first class. 
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The ^ool Of Medicine requires 6 years, including internship and 
^ writing of a dissertation for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

The course of study comprising theoretical, practical, and clinical 
work is as follows: 


Tobk $—fngnm ol Stydy for Ifco School of Moclfclno ’ 


StihJeeU 
Pirtt Tear 


Theoretical 

StutUee 


Biology (botany) 

Biology (loology) 

Anatomy 


4 j.a^uuura 

PhjBlCg 

Biological chemistry. 


Second Tear 
Physiology 


Histology ■■ 

Microbiology iswaa. 

Clinical training : 

Clinical medicine 

Clinical surgery 



Third Tear 

toteraal diseases 

^neralsunrery... 

Pathological Anatomy ' ga 

Clinical training: W hours 

Clinical medicine... 4 ^^nths 

Clinical surgery 4 months 

Fourth Tear 

mnnac^arnlcs. ..... gg hours 

fctemal diseases. I02hours 

General surgery 

Practical medldne -'"jl'l.*” 

General and experimental medldne.. 

Tropical medicine ' 

Clinical training : 

Local anatomy 

Infections diaesi es 

Children’s diseases... 

Diseases of urinary passage 

Venereal and skin diseases 

See footnote at end of 


Praetioal 

Worh 

96 hours 
32 hours 
480 hours 
128 hours 
OOhonrs 

96 hours 
122 hours 
96 hours 


96 hours 
192 hours 


192 hours 

128 hours 
64 hours 
96honn 
44 hours 

2 months 
2months 
2 months 
2 months 
2 months 
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8uh)eet$ 

Fifth Year 

Hygiene 

Tberapetktlcsi 

Forensic medicine 

Radiology 

History of medicine 

Tubercnlosls 

Clinical lectures 

Theoretical midwifery 

Gynecology and midwifery j 

Otology, rblnology, laryngology, and 

optbalmology 

NerTons and mental diseases 


TheoreUed^ 

Btudiet 

160 honrs 

05 hours 

06 hours 
82 hours 

. 64 hours 
82 hours 
06 hours 
06 hours 
S days per week 

2 days per week 
, 1 day per week 


PracUoal 

Worh 


BtmthYear 

Stndente who successf uUy complete 5 years of study in the Faculty of Medicine 
may take a competitiTe examination to qualify for hospital training and an 
Interashlp id the sixth year. Upon completion of the internship, they are 
awarded a certiOcate. Students who hare completed their studies at the 
Faculty of Medicine^ passed all the examinations, and whose theses have been 
approved, are granted the doctorate degree in nwwnMn^ 

* of Teheran. CfoMe c/ the UMoercifo of Tehenm. Department of Pub- 

llcattons And Cnltiml RelAttoni. Teberane InuL 1058. Pi 77-78. 

The period of study leading to a diploma in dentistry 
IS 5 years, the fifth year being devoted chiefly to clinical and practical 
worL Canj^didates who complete the 6 years and successfully pass the 
required eiteiinations are awarded the doctorate degree in dental 
surgery, after which they prepare the required theses. 


Toblo 6—CvrHailvm of Hi» School of OonMtlry ‘ 


8nhS9et$ 
Firtt Year 


Houn per week 


TheoreUeal Praotieal 


Biochemistry 


PbyslcsL:.. _ 

h 

Dental idiyslcs and chemistry 
Dental anatomj 


Osteology of the head and the neck 


Clinical work 



1 

1 

6 


8 

Hospital 


Dttital surgery and dlnlcal wotit each hare been alloted 96 honrs per year and 
airangemento are made dally to enable half of the students alternately to be 

tra^ at the dental surgery section wbUe the other half are doing dlnlcal 
work. 


pn. 81-84. 
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AtaitaaCa per wee* 

ww/WM Tkeeretloat 

Rcoofkl r«or 'Veotieol 

Disease* of the teeth 2 

Practical dentistry j 

Clinical dentistry ^ 

Anatomy and dissection of the bead *n d 

Mlcrobioi^'r r" I (theoreUcal and pracUcal) 

Clinical training': 

Dental surgery and the diseases of 

per wert (1 

. Cltolcal dMUattr. ? 

iry 3 sessions per week (whole year) 

Third Tear 

Orthodontics j 

Pathological anatomy. j 

Skin diseases j ^ 

Practical dentistry and anesthetics 8 . 

Clinical dentistry j 

Physiology ” j 

Clinical training: 

^ntal diseases and surgery g (1 semester ) 

•- 

1 jgy pgp ^ semester) 

Fourth Tear 

Orthodontics i ^ 

Diseases of the month i 

Hygiene of the month and teeth i 

Hygiene of Intenial pathology ~ 2 

Facial surgery g 

Dentistry.. ^ 

Radiology ^ — 

Pharmacology j 

Oto-rhlno-laryngology j 

Clinical training: 

Practicri^Ost^.™.™!!^'^ 3 ^ wm^rt 

0 ^. ^. ....... :: 

Oto-rhino-laryngology 3 
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Bonn per teeeU 
Theoretical Practical 


Babfeete 
First Year 

Galenic pharmacy j 

Organic chemistry 2 

Mineral chemistry... ~ 2 

Analytical chemistry.. j 

Physics 2 

Botany 2 

Pharmacentlcal training 2 lectilfes 

Physiology and anatomy j 

Second Year 

Galenic pharmacy 2 

Pharmacentlcal chemistry 2 

Organic chemistry ~ "”1” 2 

Mineral chemistry . 2 

Analytical chemistry. j 

Physics II””" - 2 

Botany ^ - 2 

Materia medlcae ^ 

Physlolo^ and anatomy ”I”””II 1 

Third Year 

Galenic pharmacy 2 

Pharmacentlcal chemistry III”” 2 

Toxicology 

Biochemistry j 

Analytical chemistry........... 2 

Pharmaco-dynamlcs ... IIIIII””” i 

Materia medlcae g 

Fqodstnlb -."IIIIII”””” 1 

Microbiology and parasitology I_IH 2 

Sitology IIIIIII 2 

Fourth Year 

Hydrology 2 

Galenic pharmacy 

Pharmaceutical chemistry 22 

Toxicology *• 20 

Biochemistry 2 

Pharmaco-dynamlcs ^ 2 

Foodstolb „ : 

Microbiology and parasitology 2 

Hygiene and general pathology. 2 

Medical dentolog y - 1 

Jlrst aid ” 1 


1 

1 

1 

1 


15 

25 


25 

12 

20 


pp. 85-S7. 


Students of the Faculty of Medicine, Pharmacy, and Dentistry are 
Po^wred to write a thesis on an approved subject one year in advance 
sulunission. The minimu m len^B^ of any thesis is 16 pages. 
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Translations covering parts of scientific work prepared under proner 
supervision may also be accepted in place of a thesis. 

^er Mhools attached to the Faculty of Medicine are Ashraf 
Pahlavi ScAwl of Nursmg, College of .Midwifeiy, and Schools of 
Hygiene and Public Health. 

A$hraf PahJavi School of A^wrrih^.— Students are admitted on the 
basis of wmpletion of a 6-year secondary program. The 8-year period 
of traming includes ^ theoretical lectures and practical traininc 
in the wards and clinics of Pahlavi Hospital. Laboratoiy work and 
wurses in dissection are taken in the Fa^y of Medicine. Those who 
have suc^fully completed the coul^ and passed the required 
ifiXIlJlr celftificates and officially recognized as qual- 

Cfege of -Holders of certificates from the Adiraf 

Pahlavi ^hwl of Nursmg or its equivalent may be admitted to the 
C^ll^ of Midwifery for 1 year’s study. A certificate fit>m this in- 
rtitution is equivalent to a degree of licentiate provided the candidate 

obtains a s^ndary school certificate (in natural science) while train- 
ing at the institution. 

of Hygiene and Public Health,-Thee(i schools are 
established to tram healUi officers to cope with the simple medical 
prxAleiM of rural areas and help check contagious diseases. Holders 
of the 5-year certificate from Iranian secondary schools are admitted 
to the cou^ of study of 4 years. The academic value of the certifi- 
rate awarded to graduates equals that of the degree of licentiate. 
Graduates who have served for a number of years in villages and 
raral areas may be recommended by the Ministry of Health for 
further study in the fourth year of the Faculty of MftdiVinft. 

PACDLTT OF LAW, FOLmCAL SCIENCE, AND ECONOMICS 

Holders of the Certificate of Secondary School (literature or com- 
merce section) are eligible for admission to this faculty, which has 
three sections : Uw and jurisprudence, political science, and economics. 
Four years are required for the bachelor’s degree, and for the 
derate d^ a minimum of 2 additional years of study, and a 
thiM y^^for preparation of the thesis. The Institute for Adminis- 
trative Affairs, which operates under the School of Lew, is authorized 
to offer the master’s degree in addition to certification awarded for 
special work at the undergraduate level. 

FACULTT OF VXTERIKABT ICEDICIKB 

Holders of the Certificate of Secondeij School (natural science or 
science section) are eligible for admission to this huiulty. The 
course of study is 4 years. After passing the final examinations of 
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the fourth year, students must work as apprentices for 6 months in 
their field of specialty in such institutes as the Rasi Institute of Sero- 
therapy, the Pasteur Institute, the Central Laboratory of the Ministry 
of Health, or the Bandar Pahlavi Fisheries. Candidates may then be 
awarded a certificate equivalent to the licentiate. To obtain a doc- 
torate degree, a student must write a thesis. 

FACULTf OF TBCHNOLOOT (EKOINEEHIKO) 

This faculty offers a 4-year program in four fields: civil engineer- 
ing, elec^mechanical engineering, mining engineering, and chemical 
engineering. Holders of the Certificateuf Seccmdaiy l^hool (mathe- 
nnitics section or the former scientific certificate) may be admitted to 
all fields of study, and also hcdders of the certificate (natural sciences) 
for chemn^ engmeering provided they pass an entrance examination. 

To obtain a certificate and the academic title of “engineer,” which is 
above the degree of licqptiate, a student must have a minimum average 
grade of 13 in his field of s{^ialty. If the average is below 13, the 
candidate will not bo recognized as an engineer but will be awarded 
an academic degree equivalent to the licentiate. The programs of the 
School of Engineering are oriented toward practical applications and 
most of its graduates are in civil engineering, with emphasis on build- 
ing construction. 

The year in this faculty is divided into three periods : during the 
first, a student has lectures in the morning, laboratory and problem 
sesMons in the afternoon; in the second and third periods, he takes a 
series of oral and written examinations. These examinations, as well 
as lecture notes, home problems, and laboratory notes, are counted to- 
wards the fii^ grade. Students must study a foreign language, and 
a senior thesis, using foreign reference material, is required. 

rACDLTT OF 8GI1NGB ^ 

The faculty offers a 3-year program in the fields of mathematics, 
phys|^ chemistry, and natural science, with specialization in biology 
or geology. Holders of secondary school certificates in mathematics 
or natural science sections who pass a cmnpetitive entrance examina- 
tion are admitted. Those who successfully complete the 3-year pro- 
gram in any of its fields are awarded the degree of licentiate. 

FACULIT OF TQXOLOOT 

This faculty is organized under four major areas: Islamic philos- 
ophy, Idaimo theology, Islamic culture, Arabic culture. Holders of 
the Certificate of Secondary School (literary section) are eligible for 
ad m iss i on. Tjie Faculty of Theology offers a 3-year program in each 
of the four major areas leading to the degree of licentiate. An addi- 
tional 8 years are required for the doctorate degree. Belated to this 
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of the Univewity of Tehetan-the Inetiteie 
or Missionary Service and the Institate If 
■ Their courses include study in comparatin 

rehgions-Judaism, Christianity, Buddliism, and other faithsT^ 

PACULTr OP AQRICULTURB 

SfeS Certificate of Secondary 

^hwl (mathematics or natural science section) who pass a coil 

fop examination. Students whose general average grade 

rlnt^L considered equivalent to^e 

hwntia^ Those who^e average is lower than 12 may recieve a 
wrtificate indicating completion of study. The Faculty of Agri- 

w folL^ir T of specialization in fields^ 

as forestiy, mechanized agriculture, and agricultural management 

PACULTT OP FIND ARTS 

m Faculty of Fine Arts offers courses in three fields— architecture. 

thfl^i^’ The course of study consists of two 

theoretical imd practical, and practical only. The first part covere 

he a^fofdfnfTi. r* ®f higher studies in 

. P«"«f of 8<u<Jy nor 

“mp.tf.ions 

After completing these requirements, students may apply for par- 
ticipatioD m a final project, which must be approved by tlm faculty 

^ completion entitles the candidate to receive the ^rtificate of 
j^duation, or licentiate. 

national TEAciizas college . 

school-formerly a part of the Univereity of 
Teheran-j-is to prepare teachers for the elementary, secondan% and 

foZ L Graduates are requi^ to teach 5 years 

admitted secondary school certificates may be 

pass an entrance examination. 
The collep offers a program of study in both general education 
d professional framing The degree licentiate is given at the end 
a 8-year course. Students receive free board and lodging and 
Si “ accordance with the special reguSns of 
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I In recent years two separate American teams have made surveys 
I of higher Question in Iran. In 1958, at the request of the chancellor 
I of the University of Teheran and through the efforts of the UJ5. 
I Operations Mission to Iran, four top educators from the University 
I of Southern California made a critical study of the organisation of 
I the University of Teheran— its facilities, major functions, instruc- 
I lional programs, and teaching staff, and offered recommendations 
I for development of the institution. 

In 1960, by invitation of the Government of Iran, a .University 
of Penn^lvania survey team visited institutions of h 
I in Iran an^^nferred with Iranian officials and edu 
purp<^ of “exploring the pc^bility that certain of tl 
practices current in institutions of higher learning i 
States of America miglit be adaptable to Iran.” The 
study included recommendations regarding objectives, 
ftoulty, curriculum^ end financing for a now university, 

« sample charter, bylaws, and an organization chart. 

The two newest Iranian institutions, the Paiilavi 
Shiraz, and the National University of Iran at Teher 
American-type organization and orientation, intend to 
quality college training comparable to programs offered 
institutions of higher learning. 

B«con^nendations and proposals made in the re 
American survey teams in Iran are being gradually in 
ihe Iranian higher educational system. These efforts 
Iramw officials and educators are aware of the problei 
their institutions of higher learning, and are desirous 
the present system. 
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